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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 
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CHARLES  WARREN  TUCKER 

Muse 


Though  often  my  window  is  crusted  with  the  grayish  silt  of  the 
city's  breath,  it  remains  my  looking  glass  to  the  outside.  From  dawn's 
refuse  men  doing  their  dubious  duty  amongst  a  chaos  of  rats,  to  the 
Italian  barber  shaving  himself  by  the  departing  rays  of  sunlight  on  a 
late  winter's  afternoon,  and  finally  until  the  bare  silence  of  darkness,  I 
gaze  from  my  sacred  shelf.  A  sentry  armed  with  a  deep  ruby  claret, 
I  stand  my  watch  in  mellowness  with  my  feet  propped  on  a  dusty  gray 
radiator  balancing  on  the  hind  legs  of  an  old  straight-backed  chair. 

My  realm  spans  the  reaches  of  the  springtime  green  —  autumn 
red  and  yellow  —  winter  white  playground  to  the  bleakness  of  an 
empty  bourbon  bottle  perched  upon  a  bottom  step  in  a  warehouse  alley 
—  and  all  between. 

My  breath  comes  quick  and  glad  as  I  walk  in  the  amber  hue  of 
a  cloudless  dawn.  Even  the  grieving  wind  subsides  in  the  wake  of  the 
night's  ghost  departing.  Mindless,  I  walk  past  the  windowed-fronts  of 
this  mercantile  furrow.  Window  shades  rise,  and  from  the  shadows, 
tired  eyes,  unmoved  by  the  day's  prospects,  stare  out  at  me.  Draggled 
shrouds  of  smoke  rise  from  chimneys;  a  cat  mocks  me  from  the  sill  of 
a  second  floor  window.  A  young  man  steps  from  a  doorway  and  as 
swift  as  a  breeze  he's  down  the  street. 

The  street  begins  to  stir  about,  above  the  noise  of  blowing  leaves 
and  papers.  The  iron-voices  can  be  heard,  but  they  are  distant  and 
hushed.  Two  by  two,  brown-paper-bag-first-year-immigrants  and  third- 
generation-tin-lunch-pail-thermos-bottled  workers  walk,  discussing  means 
and  ways.  Single  file,  they  console  themselves.  The  tavern-loafer 
stretches  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  barkeeper  sweeps  the  sawdust  into 
the  gutter.  A  passer-by,  balancing  a  saucer  in  his  hand,  stands  sipping 
coffee  in  the  cafe  window.  Pausing  at  my  door,  I  watch  a  tiny  yellow 
rain  slicker  as  it  darts  and  jumps  its  way  down  the  street.  The  Greek 
woman  across  the  street,  carrying  two  geraniums,  places  them  on  a  chair 
outside  her  window. 


Inside  now,  I  sift  through  layers  of  dog-eared  paperbacks,  open 
and  unopened  letters,  magazines  and  half  finished  Haiku,  searching  out 
matches  to  heat  a  kettle  for  tea.  After  hanging  my  coat  and  scarf  on 
the  nail  behind  the  door,  I  reach  into  the  pocket  for  the  tattered  en- 
velope and  cross  the  room  to  the  wall  adjacent  my  window.  Leaning 
my  back  against  the  wall,  I  let  myself  slide  to  the  floor.  As  I  sit  up- 
right, I  draw  my  knees  to  my  chest  and  examine  the  envelope. 

It  is  smudged  with  black  fingerprints  (trimmed  in  black)  ;  a  rain 
drop  had  fallen  in  the  center  of  the  return  address  blurring  it  with  a 
ringlet.  In  the  right  hand  corner  the  word  FREE  is  written;  etched 
beneath  it  is  sort  of  a  chicken  foot.  At  the  corner  of  the  first  page  is  a 
pink  ring,  wine  glass.  Christ,  Jeff  would  have  minded  —  the  kettle  was 
boiling.  I  crawl  over  to  the  sink  and  reach  up  to  the  counter  for  a 
cup.  Again,  without  getting  up,  I  crawl  over  to  the  cabinet  for  the 
canister  of  loose  tea  and  then  over  to  the  burner.  I  fill  a  cup  with  hot 
water  and  slowly  return  to  the  window,  caring  for  the  cup.  Opening 
the  canister,  I  raise  it  to  my  nose  and  inhale  deeply.  I  count  one  spoon 
and  one  for  the  pot. 

Placing  the  cup  between  my  legs  and  leaning  back  against  the 
wall,  I  gaze  upward  at  the  ugly  brown  waterstains  on  the  ceiling.  My 
eyes  fall  upon  a  strand  of  Irish  lace  dancing  in  the  window's  draft. 
Someone  laughs  in  the  shop  below,  and  I  close  my  eyes  and  let  my 
body  thaw  —  allowing  my  mind  to  go  where  it  will. 

A  careless  image  of  a  man,  a  friend,  standing  in  mist  that  rises  to 
his  knees.  Cradling  a  severed  arm,  wrapped  in  a  shredded  crimson  rag. 
In  the  hush  of  death,  his  wild,  alien  eyes  count  twenty-seven  —  twenty- 
seven  jointless  hulks  sprawled  in  the  dew  —  twenty-seven  spirits  now 
pulsing  free.  But  what  of  this  armless  fugitive  that  has  eluded  him? 
The  madness  sets  his  mind  free;  he  drops  the  garish  bough.  Time  no 
longer  touches  him  but  vanishes  into  air  —  into  oblivion  —  into  his 
dream  !    !    ! 

A  laughing  voice  starts  me,  and  my  eyes  open  to  the  strand  of 
Irish  lace  now  hanging  limp.  I  raise  the  cup  to  my  lips,  but  the  tea 
is  cold  and  bitter.  Putting  the  cup  on  the  sill,  I  reach  for  a  pen  and 
paper  left  on  the  chair  from  the  night  before.  At  the  top  of  the  paper 
was  scribbled, 
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Has  the  heat  of  battle 

distempered  the  sword, 
so  to  make  it  too  brittle 
to  till  .  .  . 

Beneath  it  with  the  pen  I  wrote. 

Who  will  be  the  widing,  to  uncover  the  sign 
proclaiming 

war  has  failed? 

In  the  park  a  winter  green  coat  trimmed  in  brown  locks,  flowing 
scarf,  topped  with  a  bright  red  stocking  cap  walks  backwards,  tracing 
her  footsteps  in  the  snow. 


ANTHONY  DELORENZO 


Cleanup  Time 


a  tropical  exercise  on  a  night  like  this 

could  tend  to  bring  me  down 

only  i  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  technique 

or  maybe  ive  missed  the  message 

or  yes  ive  never  heard  that  symphony 

or  the  fly  on  my  knee  isnt  singing 

(he's  just  humming  winter  radiator  tunes) 

less  the  vapor  of  course 

but  is  could  still  be  there 

(the  vapor) 

at  any  rate  the  clouds  arent  for  me  tonite 

or  the  stars,  moon  or  polar  cap 

ill  stick  to  my  feet  tonite  if  only  for  a  moment 

or  a  pebble  and  some  dust 

and  tomorrow,  well  who  knows 

maybe  i'll  sit  in  some  rattan  furniture 

or  share  a  Victorian  bed  with  mrs.  style 

for  now  a  red  plastic  chair  is  home 

and  until  i  reconsider 

my  decision  is  irreversible 

i  wonder  where  my  wings  are  tonite 

did  i  leave  them  somewhere 

or  did  they  leave  me 

and  another  thing 

am  i  falling  or  had  i  already  landed 

and  who  would  look  with  pity  on  granny's  tooth 

not  her  lentil  soup      but  maybe 

oh  well  what  matter 
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if  it's  dust  for  the  worm 

then  dust  it  is 

bring  it  on 

or  shake  it  off 

or  if  it's  clinging  wipe  it  off 

it  gives  me  a  feeling  for  the  road 

sometimes  bathing  in  it 

and  sometimes  coughing  in  it 

birds  don't  seem  to  mind  it 

and  worms  are  lousy  with  it 

tonite  i  have  my  dust 

dust  from  old  magazines 

and  dust  from  tabletops 

dust  in  the  shape  of  flakes 

dusty  cobwebs  on  my  arms 

dust  that  puts  tears  in  my  eyes 

dust  that  haunts  old  pianos  and  violins 

my  hair  gathers  dust 

and  it  is  caught  under  my  fingernails 

and  my  throat  is  hoarse 

i  think  there's  dust  there  too 

i  have  dust  from  Creek  pillars  and  temples 

dust  from  altar  velvet 

dust  from  pyramids  and  tombs 

dust  that  lingers  and  dust  that  the  wind  cares  for 

it's  only  dust 

and  if  a  Water  bath  isn't  available 

for  the  dispersing  of  dust 

i  can  wait  til  i  shed  my  skin 

my  feet  dont  really  mind 

and  my  red  chair  is  a  comfort 

and  it's  also  a  nice  thing  to  know 

that  i  have  a  champion  for  my  loneliness 
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ARLIE  FI5K 

A   watered -down  life 

n  be  so  unhappy 

as  a  wine-taster; 

id  alirays  be  looking  for  impurities 

instead  of  enjoyment 

Life  would  become 

the  sediment  at  the  bottom 

of  bottles,  and  i 

would  look  at  you 

through  bleary  and  useless  eyes, 

too  watered -down  to  care. 
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The  safely  kept 

The  well-seasoned  illusion 

sweeps  down  the  street 

like  the  last  dying  leaves  of  November. 

The  acres  of  my  father's  lap, 

hop-scotch  and  Sunday  school, 

the  tug  of  my  brother's  hand, 

my  mother  s  instant  laughter, 

all  to  wither  and  brown 

in  the  lonely  smile  of  goodbye. 
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Scorpio's  Child 

I  look  for  love  in  good  climbing  trees, 

people  who  Wait  for  rain, 

and  young  men  of  fifty 

who  shed  disappointment. 

I  used  to  cry  watching  the  late-show; 

now  I  sometimes  cry  Walking 

Main  Street  at  noon. 
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TERESA  JANUKOWICZ 
Wild  Flowers 

YouVe  picked 
a  wild  flower 

from  the  fields. 

Beauty  invited  you 
but  she  was  wrong. 
Wisdom,  you  left 
behind. 

In  your  hands 

the  delicate  one,  maybe  even  a  pastel, 
was  helpless  and  detached. 

a  wild  thing  knows 
its  own  heart, 
to  this  .  .  . 

you  cannot  give 

an  artificial 

love 

In  your  hands 

a  wild  flower  died. 


.  ,  .  sea-  change 
Fruitlessness 

Why  cry  out 

to  the  lonely  night? 

The  darkness  hanging  there 

will  just  re-echo 

misery. 

Blow  ye  winds  .... 
a  honey  bee  abandons 
naked  flowers 
after  the  pollen  is  stolen. 

Winds  sigh  low. 

Painted  in  hypocrisy, 
she  laughs  so  lightly 
and  remembers: 

like  apples  of  autumn 

no  one  ever  sees  the  core  of  an  apple 
when  looking  at  the  orchard 

Why  doesnt  the  sun 

penetrate 

an  autumn  orchard? 
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Identity 

Like  snawflakes 

whirling  through  the  air, 
each,  one  in  a  trillion  — 
an  individual. 

Only  the  Maker,  at  a  glance, 
could  see 
the  sheer  differences. 

Like  patterns  flying  in  the  skies, 
faces  walking  through  a  mass 

Like  snow  flakes 
they  came 

softly  tumbling, 
swiftly  falling, 
hesitantly  lagging 

to  the  ground  below. 
And  on  the  ground 
each  micro-flake 
was  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  snow. 

Identity  was  gone. 
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VINCENT  P.  PULEO 

Hell  Is   Where  The  Heart  Isn  't 


John  Moses  was  leaving  at  last.  He  had  been  there  two  months, 
but  it  seemed  an  eternity. 

St.  Joseph's  boarding  school  housed,  fed,  and  educated  a  hundred 
desperately  lonely,  frightened  boys.  They  were  the  illegitimate.  They 
were  the  deformed.  They  were  the  unwanted.  Now  John  was  leaving 
that  three-story  brick  edifice.  His  parents  had  reconciled  their  marriage, 
and  he  was  the  booty  of  their  war. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's  were  the  masters.  They  taught  classes 
in  outmoded  classrooms.  They  served  meals  in  a  huge  dining  hall  that 
smelled  of  day-old  diarrhea.  They  made  sure  lights  were  out  at  eight- 
thirty  in  the  heavily  columned  dormitory.  They  woke  the  boys  out  of 
their  cold,  lumpy  beds.  They  led  the  prayers  in  the  most  beautiful 
chapel  this  side  of  St.  Peters.  Most  of  them  were  kind.  They  appreci- 
ated and  understood  the  situation.    A  few  were  bastards. 

John  Moses  was  going  home.  But  his  friends,  they  .  .  .  they 
were  stuck. 

Frankie  was  staying.  Frankie  with  the  ragged  clothes  and  that 
big  right  toe  sticking  out  of  his  muddy  shoe.  He  never  knew  his  ma 
or  pa.  Sister  Rafael,  an  amazon  of  a  woman,  once  said  he  was  a 
product  of  sin.    She  made  sure  he  wouldn't  forget. 

"Frankie,  why  are  you  crying?" 

We  were  in  the  yard  and  the  cold  of  winter  stabbed  his  bruised 
and  bloody  cheek. 

'  'Cause  .  .  .  'Cause  I  did  something  God  didn't  like.    She  said 
unless  I  prayed  for  forgiveness  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .   I'll  go  to  hell." 

"Gee  whiz?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  hell." 
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"What   'cha   do?" 

"I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .    (sniff)   I  picked  my  nose." 

Sister  Rafael  had  a  problem.    She  was  a  nut. 

Henry  was  staying.  Henry  with  the  big  brown  eyes  and  the 
whites  bloodshot  from  too  much  crying.  The  grapevine  had  it  that  his 
old  man  robbed  a  bank  and  was  serving  time.  His  mother  was  in  heav- 
en, or  so  Sister  Angela  said. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tuck  you  in,  Henry?" 

"Yes,   thank  you." 

Every  night  she  did  this,  and  with  the  warm  of  her  hand  she 
brushed  back  his  bushy,  brown  hair. 

Sister  Angela  was  nice.    She  cared. 

Augie  was  staying.  Augie  with  the  hunched  back,  over-sized 
head,  and  deformed  right  hand.  He  never  said  much.  He  just  stared 
with  saliva  drooling  from  his  open  mouth.  He  had  folks.  They  had 
money.    And  that  was  it. 

"I'll  be  leaving  in  an  hour,  Augie." 

"Uh." 

"Yeah,  my  folks  are  coming  to  pick  me  up.    I  want  'cha  to  have 

this." 

He  passed  his  beat-up  baseball  cap  to  him  and  placed  it  on  the 
side  of  his  head. 

"Uh." 

'Til  write  you  all  the  time,  Aug.    Really  I  will." 

"Uh." 

John  Moses  was  going  home.  But  they  were  staying.  Frankie, 
Henry,  Augie  and  all  the  others  .  .  .  they  were  staying.  The  Moses's 
had  reconciled,  and  he  was  the  booty  of  their  war. 

Some  time  later  the  walls  of  happiness  fell  to  the  tides  of  war. 
John  Moses  was  going  back. 

Hell  is  where  the  heart  isn't. 


IS 


W.  P.  THORN 

Until  A   Title  Comes 

THE  world  is  green, 
So  is  my  spleen! 
My  heart  is  red, 
Do  you  like  bread? 

Does  the  World  go  round? 

Are  you  saying  something  profound? 

Life  is  Hell  to  Live! 

What  does  death  have  to  give? 

Love  is  just  a  Utile  word 

That  flits  like  a  pretty  bird. 

A  flashing  stream  of  golden  wings, 

Is  this  the  joy  that  comes  with  spring? 


.  .  .  sea-  change 
Secrets 

She  looks  at  me  with  wide  blue  eyes; 
My  gaze  falls  between  her  thighs. 
Her  eyes  framed  by  an  oval  face; 
I  picture  her  in  a  bra  with  lace. 
Celestial  bodies  will  never  possess 
The  secrets  that  are  hidden  by  a  dress. 
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MARY  JANE  MacDONALD 
ONCE  UPON  A  CLOUD 

once  upon  a    CLOUD    i  sat, 
just  me,  up  on  the  sky, 
and  many  came  and  called  me  down, 
but  did  i  go?    Not  i 

id  rather  watch  the  pink  birds  soar 
than  ever  jump  and  try; 
id  rather  ponder  life  and  love 
than  ever  risk  a  cry 

but  then    YOU    stopped  and  whispered  low 
and  kissed  and  held  me  tight 
and  now  upon  the  grass    W  E    sit 
together,    YOU    and  I 
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Summer  Morning 

Sweet  summer  day,  smelling  softly  of  new  mown  hay. 
Sprinkled  with  sunshiny  happiness,  glistening  with  joy. 

Catch  the  sound  of  singing  bee  Workers,  busily  humming 

beneath  the  meadow  grass — sniffing  the  incense  of 

nodding  flowers,  gathering  the  sullen  pollen  on  their 

bushy  legs. 

Tread  silently  on  tiny  pink  flowers,  pieces  of  china 

glowing  translucenily  in  the  morning  light. 

Touch  a  cobweb,  intricate  masonry  clustered  with  tiny 

grey  pearls  of  dew.    Do  not  disturb  the  sleeping  spider, 

curled  tightly  around  his  latest  victim,  clutching  his 

victory  to  his  breast. 

Listen  for  the  floating  bird  song,  appearing  and 

disappearing  on  changing  air  currents. 

Make  swift  your  voyage  into  this  Summer  morning, 
for  soon  it  will  be  noon. 
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R.  P.  DOEPPER 


Letters 


The  room  was  one  of  those  designed  for  a  model  home  or  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  immaculate,  ordered.  An  armchair  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace,  a  bulky  couch,  two  simulated  rosewood  end-tables,  a  match- 
ing, glass-topped  coffee  table  comprised  the  furniture.  The  sweet,  per- 
fumed fragrance  of  roses  on  the  coffee  table  was  concealed  by  the 
lingering  odor  of  Room-Sweet.  At  either  end  of  the  Federal  mantle- 
piece  were  carefully  placed  pictures  of  a  boy,  as  a  child  and  as  a  young 
man  in  the  patent  yearbook  pose.  The  mantle,  bare  except  for  these 
photographs  and  the  polished  antique  candlesticks  next  to  them,  seemed 
a  shrine  to  the  futility  of  the  room.  Heavy  white  brocade  draperies 
muffled  the  Saturday  street  noises  and  hid  a  large  picture  window.  A 
shaft  of  late  afternoon  sunlight  stole  through  a  chink  in  the  cloth  barri- 
cade, illuminating  a  quarter-sized  spot  on  the  nylon  pile,  wall-to-wall 
carpet.  Aseptic  green  walls  gave  an  illusion  of  greater  dimension  to  the 
twelve-by-twenty  room,  making  the  two  people  who  sat  quietly  seem 
farther  apart  than  they  actually  were. 

Their  dress  was  as  immaculate  and  ordered  as  the  room.  The 
man  sitting  in  the  wing-backed  armchair  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace 
was  dressed  in  blue,  pin-striped  serge  pants,  a  white  shirt,  and  the 
orange-black  striped  tie  of  Princeton.  The  toes  of  his  brown  brogues 
mirrored  the  rack  of  fireplace  utensils.  Closing  the  New  Yorker  mag- 
azine, he  rested  his  head  deeper  into  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  pale  complexion  of  his  face  made  the  red  stress  lines  on  his  fore- 
head stand  out. 

His  wife  shifted  nervously  on  the  couch,  turning  the  pages  of 
Woman  s  Day  quickly,  but  deliberately,  so  as  not  to  crinkle  a  page  or 
dispel  the  dungeon-like  stillness  of  the  room.  She  shifted  again  to 
straighten  the  lower  portion  of  her  white  cotton  house  dress  and  moved 
her  knees  and  brown  orthopedic  pumps  together  again.  Mrs.  Stuart  was 
only  forty-two,  but  her  thin  oval  face  wore  a  mask  of  quiet  tragedy. 
Her  narrow,  colorless  lips,  brown  eyes  would  have  been  striking  if  it 
were  not  for  the  light  brown  mascara  shadow  beneath  her  eyes. 
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Twenty-two  years  before  they  had  pledged  oneness,  but  a  slow 
process  of  erosion  had  broken  the  bond.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  were 
now  like  two  lovers  kissing  with  burlap  shrouds  covering  their  heads, 
living  together  in  quiet  frustration,  quiet  desperation.  They  were  sep- 
arate but  not  sure  what  individuality  meant  any  more,  not  until  Simon 
left.  They  were  too  tired,  too  conditioned  to  emote  the  true  feelings 
about  Simon's  departure.  They  were  too  old.  Their  parents  had  never 
questioned  Victorian  mores,  and  they  had  been  satisfied  with  their  own 
values  until  Simon  had  begun  his  childish  escapade  which  forced  them 
into  a  direct  confrontation  with  each  other  that  demanded  a  solution. 
Free  love,  peace,  non-violence,  dissent,  and  stripping  away  the  material 
flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  Establishment  to  reach  for  one's  own 
identity.    What  did  it  all  mean? 

Occasionally  Mr.  Stuart  would  look  toward  his  wife,  pursing  his 
lips  each  time  almost  as  if  to  kiss  her,  wondering  what  she  was  thinking, 
but  he  knew  anyway.  Then,  off  guard,  he  would  lower  his  gaze,  em- 
barrassed that  she  had  caught  him  looking.  How  could  they  ask  him 
to  come  home? 

She  placed  the  magazine  neatly  in  the  book  rack.  Then  reached 
out  unconsciously  to  straighten  the  corner  of  the  coffee  table  and  flick 
away  a  remnant  of  dust. 

Mr.  Stuart  spoke,  choosing  his  words.  "I  don't  know,  Alice. 
He's  so  young.    Can  we  trust  him  to  come  back  on  his  own?" 

"Arthur,  if  you're  thinking  of  calling  ...  the  police  ...  I  won't 
allow  it.  You  know  he'll  never  forgive  us  if  we  embarrass  him  among 
his  friends." 

"I  don't  want  the  police,  but  there  must  be  some  way."  Arthur 
thought  about  the  letter  he  had  written  and  secretly  mailed  the  day 
before.  "Some  way  .  .  .  He's  just  a  child  —  our  child.  We  can't  let 
him  stay  away  like  this.  It's  difficult  enough  letting  the  neighbors  think 
he's  away  visiting  his  cousin,  but  you  know  their  looks  and  sideglances. 
Alice,  they  know.    What  if  he  did  something  ..." 

"Now  why  should  he?  He  doesn't  need  anything  we  can't  give 
him." 

"Alice  ...  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon." 
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"Did  you  mail  it?" 

"Yes."  He  wanted  to  say  more,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  it. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Because  I  was  afraid  .  .  ." 

Alice  looked  at  him  a  few  moments  and  looked  away,  her  lack- 
luster eyes  saddening. 

Alice  and  Arthur  Stuart  sat  in  their  livingroom,  resuming  their 
postures  and  activities,  but  the  finality  of  having  acted  instead  of  light- 
ening the  oppressive  sadness  only  made  it  more  so.    The  letter  had  gone. 


The  room  is  bare.  Cushions  replace  any  furniture  that  may  have 
been  in  the  room.  The  walls  are  covered  with  posters;  their  bright 
colors  and  designs  draw  the  eye  too  quickly  across  the  picture.  A  fan 
in  the  window  catches  the  light,  creating  a  cheap  strobe  effect.  Through 
the  smokey  Tyndall  haze,  a  lone  figure  is  seen  sitting  on  a  large  ma- 
genta cushion  in  the  very  center  of  the  room.  His  hair  falls  in  awk- 
ward curls,  stretching  to  achieve  the  Victorian  length  of  his  friends'. 
His  worn,  tight  dungarees  and  ruffled  shirt  seem  uncomfortable.  His 
face  is  that  of  a  stoic,  ageless  and  filled  with  conquered  pain.  Buddha- 
like, he  contemplates  a  paper,  a  letter,  that  seeks  to  destroy  his  newly- 
found  identity. 

Dear  Simon: 

We  have  been  so  worried  about  you.  We  try  to  understand  why 
you  left  us,  but  we  cannot  see  why  you  could  not  listen  to  us.  We 
tried  to  accept  your  friends.  But  you  really  should  not  have  been  seen 
at  their  "hangouts",  and  they  caused  so  much  talk  when  they  visited 
you.  They  just  are  not  like  us,  Simon;  they  just  do  not  fit  into  our 
neighborhood.    Can  you  understand  that? 

We  know  that  children  must  grow  up  some  day,  and  that  while 
they  are  growing  up,  they  must  express  themselves  in  childish  rebellions. 
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And  it  is  our  job  to  protect  you  from  making  a  mistake  while  you  are 
growing  up. 

Please  come  home,  Simon.  Expecting  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Love, 
Dad 

A  check  falls  to  the  floor,  is  snatched  up,  and  allowed  to  fall 
again.  Hie  money  is  a  temptation.  But  one  cannot  contemplate  and 
find  inner  freedom  when  the  mercenary  call  distracts.  It  is  so  useless 
to  accept  the  money.  Many  ways  kill  the  way,  conformity,  security, 
protection,  but  the  surest  way  is  money,  for  the  need  to  suffer  is  dis- 
pelled. He  lights  a  short,  ragged  cigarette  butt  while  considering  his 
answer. 

He  thinks  of  his  parent's  way  of  life.  There  are  so  many  evils. 
Each  is  the  same  life  through  different  glasses.  Green  is  for  cocktail 
parties  and  meeting  the  neighbor  with  a  new  Porsche.  Red  is  for  read- 
ing the  news,  seeing  war,  famine,  and  shrugging  it  off.  Black  is  for 
those  who  cannot  see  people  in  a  crowd  but  the  handicapped,  the 
colored,  and  the  foreigner.  Could  he  make  his  parents  understand  that 
their  way  of  life  creates  the  need  for  shades  that  hide  the  light  of 
truth?  Could  he  make  them  see  that  he  could  not  come  back  into  their 
darkness;  that  he  enjoyed  the  light  too  much.  His  parents  would  not 
understand.  Most  of  all,  they  would  not  understand  that  even  if  he 
were  momentarily  blinded  by  the  light,  if  he  saw  things  distorted,  or 
wrong,  it  was  too  refreshing  to  feel  the  light,  that  he  could  never  pre- 
tend to  put  on  the  sunglasses  again. 

He  grabbed  a  stray  sheet  of  newspaper  from  the  floor;  without 
noticing  the  obituaries  on  one  side  and  the  financial  page  on  the  other, 
he  scribbled  his  answer. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad: 

Shadows  come  over  us  often  enough.  I  will  not  voluntarily  move 
myself  into  them. 

Simon 
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LINDA  B.  GRAHAM 
Subway 

i  had  to  stand  on  the  subway 
for  to  a  lady  i  gave  my  seat 
it  was  crowded  noisy  hot 
a  man  sneezed  in  my  face 
and  i  dropped  my  eyes 
and  drank  in  the  sights 
of  the  floor 
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ROMA  MONTEIRO 
Only  We 

We  have  been  there. 
We  are  still  there. 
We  are  Black! 
Only  tee  can  see  it, 
Like  it  really  is! 

We  have  hatred. 
We  have  pain. 
We  are  Black! 
Only  ice  can  fight  it, 
Like  it  really  is. 

We  want  power. 
We  want  progress. 
We  are  Black! 
Only  we  can  get  it, 
Like  it  should  be. 
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ANTHONY  DeLORENZO 
Lonesome  Traffic 

the  wet  overcast  takes  years 

from  the  old  mans  beard 

in  tall  black  boots 

that  caked  with  mud  flash 

dull  silver  stand 

trudge  and  squat  the  younger  specimens 

the  black  skeletal  crane 

steamy  in  the  cold  strains 

over  (yet  not  above  the 

grey  tide  running  scavenger)  head 

"time  was*1 

the  smoke  from  his  pipe 

clouded  in  vocal  mist 

" the  whole  village  took  hand 

in  hauling  up  boat  slip'* 

rises  carelessly  in  silent  dance 

around 
and  around  and  around 
but  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  who  sea 
captain  frenzied  spin 
in  thatched  shadows 
beneath  the  motionless 
and  ground  out  windmill 
sharp  dead  roses  drape  the  weathered 
white  cracked 
flaky 

from  seasons  and  freezes 
fence 
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OLD  CRIST  MILL 

creaks  the  bronze  plaque 

hanging  from  two  posts 

on  a  rusty  naked  chain 

squeak  creak  squeak  creak  squeak 

behind  the  gentle 

bay  window 

separating  and  simplifying  the  ups 

and  the  downs  of  the  ocean 

bars 

a  widow  in  cotton  and  yarn 

dreaming  of  the  water  displaced 

by  whale  genitalia 

takes  comfort  in  the  arc 

of  her  rocking  chair 

SALE  ON 

the  cardboard  window  sign 

in  the  marine  store  reads 

ALL  LIVE  BAIT  TODAY 

and  the  Warped  and  graying  planks 

of  the  floor  inside  gladly 

trade  old  dust  for  new  mud 

snails 
pace  and  bask  dazzling 
forever  as  they  care  to  look 
with  loose  threads  flying 
the  split  pea  eyes  of  the  gazing  gull 
who  creeping 

slime  foot  infested  (neck 
feathers  crows  nest  twisted) 
breaks  jerking  fast  forward 
to  a  reedy  salt  marsh  crest     that  slashing 
with  northern  green 
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the  eager  coat  of  the  club's 

life  member 

succeeds  with  an  indiscriminate  seasonal 

accuracy 

as  nature's  hangar 

"Wind's  from  the  south" 
wet  fingers  and  weathewanes  know 
"should  be  making  for  town  landing  'fore  long' 
cossack  wrapped  and  corseted 
the  two  scan  the  horizon  alive 
with  cooled  and  burning  iron 
from  blue  fathomed  ingots 
chuff  enough  buchenwald  chuff  enough 
buchenwald 
decks  come  up 
decks  will  fall 

the  wrenching  engine  pushes  homeward 
AG  ABU  S  HALL 
a  smell  of  wet  autumn  pine 
freshens  the  hoary  afternoon  lawn 
stagnant  with  star  faced 
pressed  leaves 

that  wildly  applaud  when  packs  of  dogs 
(in  twos  and  threes  with  galloping  tongues) 
tread  madly  through 

on  feet  thai  dance  and  leap 
clapboards  white  and  fading  stacked 
on  and  on  up  the  old  frame  hall 
that  stands 
in  creeping  gloom 
"not  more'n  a  stones  throw" 
from  the  boatyards  graving  dock 
the  oldest  building  in  the  village 
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mommy, 
what's  a  Agabus?"      "just  an  old  puritan  name,  dear* 

the  lane  sure  again 
of  lonesome  traffic  thai  moans 
and  stumbles  leads  uphill  and  away 

off 
to  sulfur  and  Sunday  flowers 
that  weekday  scattering 
on  wiry  gray  green  grass 
makes  ample  homage  to  the  playful  wind 

off 
now  ringing  the  bells  of  wild  flowers 
at  the  clearly 

established  flagpole  and  anchor 
town  square  removed 
but  not  noticed  by  years  of  growing 

away 
from  it 

and  the  golden  orb  atop 
loves  everything 

soft 
and  weeping  hushed 
mocking  hands 

with  flaky  dirt  fuzz  electrified 
that  dare  test  its  dull  filament 
the  moss  asks  reassurance  of  the  lighthouse 
in  the  face  of  ocean  breezes  that 

loft 
from  the  naked  rocks  flecked 
for  rhythmic  seconds 
with  blind  dashing  foam 
and  past 
to  dying  milkweed  and  amber 
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bluffs 

where  pebble  after  ocean 

carved  pebble  sends  the  wind 

on  up  and  over 

to  the  stone  white  and  concrete 

light  house  tower 

glowing  winter  ice  in  the 

last  ray  of  the  feverish 

infirmed  sun 

OLD  FISHERMEN  NEVER  DIE 
THEY  CAN  LIE  THEIR  WAY  OUT  OF  ANYTHING 
the  card  on  the  drugstore  Wall 
hangs  from  yellowed 
and  paint  peeling  tape 

outside 
the  streets  fill  with 
quiet  light  pools  from  electric 
lanterns  overhead  in  mourning 
and  twist  away  in  the 

distance 
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ABIGAIL  RAMSEY 
Mrs.  McFee 

When  Mrs.  McFee  comes  to  stay, 

I  cannot  say  my  days  are  gay. 

No  standing  on  my  head  to  spit, 

Yelling  at  busses  Mom  Wont  permit. 

Old  Spot  stays  outside  when  he's  rolled  in  the  dirtt 

And  I  eat  by  myself  that  crummy  dessert. 

Each  day  with  Spot  I  go  right  down 
And  crawl  along  a  fence  that's  brown. 
Like  an  Indian  I  look  and  look 
For  the  snake  that  suns  beside  the  brook. 
When  I  see  him,  I  hope  he'll  agree 
To  come  and  bite  Mrs.  McFee. 
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LINDA  B.  GRAHAM 

The   Walk 

I  wandered  through  a  field  of  golden  grass, 

tall  hard  grass  that  reached  my  waist 

and  scratched  my  legs. 

A  long  Walk,  a  short  Walk 

I  didnt  know; 

I  came  upon  a  stream  of  clear  Water 

trickling  on  to  sea; 

I  waded  in  and  on  a  rock 

I  cut  my  foot 

and  cried 

and  cried. 
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ARLIE  FISK 
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If  I  left  you  in  the  darkness, 

would  you  feel  my  shadow  at  dawn? 
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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong ,  bell! 

— W.   Shakespeare 
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The  Tree 


Margaret  Anderson  reached  under  the  bed  with  her  feet,  absent- 
mindedly  searching  for  her  slippers,  and  then  slipped  on  her  robe.  What 
was  ailing  Rich?  He  had  been  unusually  quiet  since  last  night!  She 
mused  a  moment,  looking  down  at  him  lying  there  with  his  eyes  closed. 
He  did  not  look  relaxed.    She  shrugged  and  tip-toed  from  the  bedroom. 

Because  it  was  Saturday,  they  could  have  a  leisurely  breakfast, 
so  out  in  the  kitchen  she  spooned  the  coffee  into  the  old  drip  pot  with- 
out her  week-day  hurry:  two  for  Rich,  one  and  a  half  for  herself,  the 
rest  for  the  pot;  then  she  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil. 

She  would  surprise  him  with  his  favorite  breakfast,  French  toast. 
Maybe  that  would  cheer  him  up.  She  smiled  at  the  thought;  there  she 
went  again,  trying  to  patch  up  the  world's  ills  with  her  cooking! 

The  bacon  curled  noisily  in  the  pan,  and  the  good  smell  mingled 
with  the  coffee  soon  lured  Rich  to  the  kitchen.  She  knew  his  Saturday 
clothes  well,  the  old  work  pants,  the  blue  sweat  shirt  and  the  knobby 
shoes.  His  head  was  not  tousled  because  his  hair — what  there  was  of 
it — was  clipped  bristle  short,  but  around  his  eyes  was  the  puffy  look 
of  recent  sleep. 

He  yawned  with  abandon  as  he  hunched  over  to  peer  out  the 
Dutch  door  that  led  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  yard.  "Must  be 
pretty  cold  out;  the  rhododendron  has  its  hands  folded  tight."  It  was 
one  of  their  little  games,  guessing  how  cold  it  was  from  the  furled 
leaves. 

She  concentrated  on  draining  fat  from  the  bacon  and  forking  it 
over.  The  French  toast  was  brown  on  one  side;  so  she  turned  that, 
too.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder,  puzzled.  Rich  was  still  there  at 
the  door,  staring  out. 

Was  he  sizing  up  the  big  cherry  tree  again?  Her  little  bell  of 
intuition  sounded  clear  warning.  She  loved  that  old  tree;  it  gave  char- 
acter to  the  whole  yard  with  its  three  trunks  rising  from  a  single  broad 
base.    It  was  the  biggest  tree  in  the  neighborhood. 


What  was  stirring  in  that  man  mind  of  his?  He  had  said  several 
times  before,  "Some  day  that  old  cherry  tree  has  to  come  down."  She 
always  has  protested  mildly,  taking  comfort  in  the  tree's  bigness,  but 
something  in  Rich's  face  this  morning  suddenly  robbed  her  of  that  com- 
fort. She  bit  her  lip  to  quiet  her  thoughts  as  she  switched  things  on 
the  stove  to  "warm",   and  they  sat  down  to  eat  their  grapefruit. 
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I'm    going   to    tackle   that   old   tree   today,"    Rich    said    without 
preamble.    He  kept  his  eyes  on  his  fruit. 

"Oh,  Rich,  no! — please!  Can't  we  have  a  tree  man  come  to 
check  it?  Are  you  sure  it  has  to  come  down  now?"  But  without 
asking,  she  already  knew. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  he  answered  firmly,  digging  at  his  grapefruit. 
"It's  rotten,  and  if  it  crashes  by  itself,  we'll  have  real  trouble  on  our 
hands." 

She  surveyed  the  situation  outside  the  window  and  could  see  what 
he  meant.  One  of  the  triple  trunks  rose  over  the  telephone  wires  lead- 
ing into  the  house;  another  reached  out  over  the  electric  wires;  the 
third  trunk  could  threaten  the  house  itself. 

But  she  did  not  believe  the  tree  was  rotten.  It  produced  leaves 
in  spring.    It  lived.    It  was  beautiful.    And  the  woodpeckers  adored  it. 

Rich  was  quiet.  He  drank  his  coffee.  He  glanced  out  the  window 
from  time  to  time  as  if  measuring  the  tree — or  himself. 

Margaret  could  not  stand  the  silence.  "Rich,  please — will  you 
PLEASE  listen?  You  certainly  can't  take  that  huge  thing  down 
alone." 

More  silence. 

"My  heavens,  you'll  kill  yourself!" 

Still  nothing. 

"If  you're  determined  to  do  it,  can't  you  ask  Ray  to  help?"  Ray 
was  their  daughter's  husband. 

"Ray  is  busy.  He  has  his  own  place  to  take  care  of,"  he  an- 
swered a  bit  roughly. 

It  was  useless.  She  remembered  the  time  he  had  struggled  for 
three  days  to  overturn  their  boat  for  a  bottom  paint  job.  It  was  as 
though  something  special  depended  on  his  doing  it  alone — as  if  he  had 
to  slay  a  dragon! 
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His  straight  shoulders  in  the  worn  jacket  looked  set  with  purpose, 
and  she  recognized  firm  finality  in  the  way  he  closed  the  back  door 
after  him  and  went  toward  the  garage  where  he  kept  his  tools. 

Her  hands  fussed  with  housework  but  her  mind  stewed.  Every 
once  in  a  while  she  sneaked  to  a  front  window.  Rich  had  hauled  out 
the  ladders  and  ropes.  She  could  not  understand  how  he  was  going 
to  accomplish  this.  The  tree  grew  all  of  thirty  feet  high  and  was,  in 
effect,  three  trees. 

She  might  have  known.  He  started  at  the  beginning,  as  he  always 
did,  not  like  her,  somewhere  in  the  middle.  With  all  the  necessary 
paraphernalia  sorted  out  on  the  ground,  he  stood  back  from  the  tree, 
looking  up,  puzzling  it  out.  She  was  sure  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
the  mechanics  of  it  all  and  not  even  a  little  bit  with  the  aspect  of 
dealing  a  death  blow. 

There  was  no  low  branches  to  lop  off  and  cart  away,  so,  although 
he  always  claimed  he  hated  heights,  he  climbed  up  the  old  wooden 
extension  ladder  and  trussed  the  top  of  one  of  the  trunks  with  heavy 
rope. 

Margaret  watched. 

After  several  vain  heaves,  he  tossed  another  rope  up  over  the  tele- 
phone wire  and  with  the  loop  this  made  he  was  able  to  pull  the  wire 
in  to  the  section  of  tree  he  was  working  on,  and  he  tied  it  fast.  She 
noted  he  had  had  the  foresight  to  carry  his  hand  saw  up  the  ladder 
with  him,  and  as  he  cut  into  the  bark  with  the  sharpness  of  the  saw, 
she  turned  from  the  window. 

Margaret  could  see  how  it  would  work.  By  pulling  the  wire  in 
against  the  tree,  he  could  saw  off  the  piece  above  it,  lower  it  down  to 
the  ground  in  its  rope  sling,  and  even  if  it  fell,  nothing  was  in  its  way. 
Grudgingly  she  admired  his  ingenuity — and  relinquished  her  last  small 
hope.  Thought  by  thought,  solution  by  solution,  section  by  section,  the 
old  tree  was  doomed. 

Ray  and  Ellie  zoomed  into  the  driveway  on  Sunday  in  their  usual 
flurry.  Margaret  enjoyed  their  popping  in  that  way,  but  right  then  their 
general  enthusiasm  failed  to  lift  her  spirits.  Rich  kept  right  on  working 
outside  and  did  not  stop,  as  he  usually  did  when  they  came,  to  take  a 
break  to  chat. 

Ellie  called  to  him  from  the  kitchen  door,  "What're  you  doing, 
Pop?     Isn't  it  early  for  pruning?" 


"The  whole  thing's  coming  down,"  her  father  stated  flatly  from 
his  rung  on  the  ladder  where  he  was  twisting  rope  around  the  next  sec- 
tion to  be  cut  off. 

Over  her  shoulder,  Ellie  widened  her  eyes  at  her  mother  question- 
ingly,  and  Margaret  nodded.  Ellie  hesitated.  "W-e-1-1  .  .  .,"  and, 
refusing  to   take  sides,   she  closed  the  door  softly. 

Later  when  they  were  about  to  leave,  Rich  did  come  down  long 
enough  for  Ray  to  ask,  "Is  the  old  tree  that  bad,  Pop?"  Then  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  "Boy,  you've  tackled  a  whopper  there! 
I  wouldn't  know  where  to  begin." 

Rich's  eyes  sought  hers  briefly,  and  she  got  the  message;  no,  it 
was  not  Ray's  problem. 

Rich  spoke  once  about  borrowing  or  renting  a  chain  saw,  but 
one  never  made  an  appearance,  and  Margaret,  torn  from  her  usual 
loyalty,  would  not  ask  about  it.  He  worked  a  little  bit  each  after- 
noon during  the  week  when  he  came  home  from  the  plant  at  four,  until 
it  was  too  dark  to  see  any  more.  The  measured  wheeze  of  the  saw 
would  sometimes  give  way  to  the  ping  of  sledge  on  steel  wedge  as  he 
split  the  logs  he  had  sawed,  and  the  wood  pile  stacked  by  the  back 
door  grew  enormous.    She  hated  to  look  at  it. 

"It's  only  a  tree,"  she  tried  to  tell  herself.  "You're  blowing  this 
up  out  of  all  proportion!"  But  her  sense  of  desolation  deepend  as  their 
front  yard  changed.  The  shelter  of  outstretched  branches  was  gone; 
lovely  and  familiar  highlights  and  shadows  ceased  to  exist.  The  tree 
stood  stark  and  gashed. 

Soon  after  Rich  had  started  his  self-appointed  task,  the  neigh- 
bors began  to  rumble.  "Oh,  Margaret!  Don't  tell  me  Rich  is  taking 
down  that  beautiful  cherry  tree!    I  can't  believe  he'd  do  that." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Hunter,  I'm  afraid  that  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 
He  claims  it  is  rotten  or  diseased." 

"Well,  it  certainly  doesn't  look  that  diseased  to  me,"  she  splut- 
tered, "or  rotten  either.  Those  cut  sections  look  as  good  as  gold.  Can't 
you  stop  him,   Margaret,  before  he  goes  any   further?" 

"I've  tried,  Mrs.  Hunter,  but  you  know  how  Rich  is  .  .  ."  Her 
voice  trailed  off,  and  she  hated  herself  for  sounding  apologetic.  It  was 
their  tree  and  their  yard  and  their  problem,  but  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
right — those  logs  did  look  mighty  healthy. 
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The  day  at  the  post  office  was  the  pay-off.  She  had  stopped  to 
pick  up  the  mail  at  the  usual  time,  and  when  she  pulled  in  to  park,  she 
noticed  Krish's  Ford  was  there  and  the  Thompsons'  car,  too.  Good! 
She  could  catch  them  both  at  once  to  see  if  they  would  have  things 
for  the  rummage  sale. 

As  she  breezed  through  the  doorway  of  the  post  office,  she  spied 
Jane  Krish  and  Hilda  Thompson  talking  with  old  Mr.  Wagner.  She 
caught  the  words  "tree  warden",  and  then  they  saw  her.  Everyone 
stopped  talking.  She  smiled  a  general  "Hi"  to  them  and,  pretending 
to  be  in  a  rush,  completely  forgot  about  the  rummage  sale.  She  did 
not  want  to  be  cornered  again  for  something  she  did  not  understand, 
much  less  condone.  Her  face  was  hot  and  her  hands  shook  as  she 
started  the  car.  It  would  have  been  nice  if  those  gals  had  come  to 
her  with  any  remarks,  instead  of  gossiping  there  in  the  post  office. 

Bob  Grove  did  come  to  her,  but  he  hit  another  sore  spot.  "Marg, 
you're  not  letting  Rich  tackle  that  big  tree  all  by  himself,  I  hope!  He's 
crazy,   man — crazy!" 

So  far  as  she  knew,  no  one  had  approached  Rich  directly.  How 
could  they?  He  was  like  an  automaton.  If  anyone  stopped  to  chat, 
he  kept  on  sawing — not  encouraging  conversation  even  a  little  bit!  He 
was  especially  glum  with  her.  They  did  not  mention  the  tree  to  each 
other  after  that  first  day.  At  breakfast  and  dinner  time  the  silence  was 
heavy  enough  for  her  to  reach  out  and  pick  a  handful,  but  she  could 
not  make  herself  forgive  what  he  was  doing.  The  new  barren  space 
outside  the  window  seemed  tangible,  too — a  wall  between  them. 

Furthermore,  Rich  acted  bone-tired,  as  if  he  did  not  have  much 
strength  left  for  talking,  and  a  little  knot  of  worry  tangled  in  her  strong 
thread  of  annoyance  with  him. 

After  he  stopped  work  and  came  in  to  take  a  shower  each  night, 
the  house  smelled  of  liniment,  and  she  knew  he  was  trying  to  doctor 
his  aching  muscles  without  her  help.  He  usually  said  he  could  not  tell 
which  made  him  feel  better,  the  liniment  or  her  touch.  He  was  hurt- 
ing, all  right.    Well — so  was  she! 

Finally,  after  several  weeks  of  this,  all  that  remained  standing 
was  the  heaviest  section  of  the  tree  that  he  had  saved  for  last.  It 
was  the  most  dangerous  part  to  saw  and  sling  down  safely.  It  was 
Saturday  again,  and  she  purposely  busied  herself  with  the  vacuum  clean- 
er so  she  would  not  hear  the  big  trunk  fall.  Instead,  she  felt  the  whole 
house  shake,   and  she   ran  to  the  door.     Rich  stood   looking   down   at 
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the  tree,  conquered,  at  his  feet.  A  bluejay  flew  to  the  tall  cedar  near- 
by and  scolded  a  little.  The  sky  was  clear,  clear  blue,  but  man  and 
tree  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  house. 

He  spotted  her  checking  on  him  from  the  doorway.  He  grinned 
a  slow  grin.  It  was  the  first  time  since  he  had  started  the  job  that  he 
had  looked  like  himself.  "How  about  a  cup  of  coffee?"  was  all  he 
said,  and  there  was  a  look  of  quiet  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

Margaret  swallowed  hard.  She  hoped  that  whatever  had  seemed 
to  be  driving  her  husband  would  let  up  on  him  now.  He  stamped  in 
the  back  entry  way  with  something  in  his  hand,  just  as  she  was  setting 
out  the  coffee  things.  She  could  not  see  through  the  little  window 
what  it  was,  but  he  set  it  on  the  bench  while  he  hung  up  his  coat.  His 
face  was  fiery  from  the  cold,   as  he  stopped  to  blow  his  nose. 

As  he  rounded  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  he  held  up  what  looked 
like  a  piece  of  woody  sponge.  "See,  Hon,"  he  said,  "this  chunk  is 
right  out  of  the  center.    The  tree  really  did  have  to  come  down." 

She  was  astounded.  Not  only  was  the  spongey  mass  riddled  with 
tunnels  and  pittings,  but  those  grooves  were  horribly  stuffed  with  fat, 
ugly  grubs,  dormant  with  cold. 

"Okay,  you  win,"  and  she  returned  his  hug,  glad  to  have  him 
back  on  any  terms. 

She  poured  the  coffee,  and  as  they  faced  each  other  across  the 
kitchen  table,  Rich  raised  his  cup,  hesitated,  and  put  it  down.  "Oh, 
by  the  way,  Marg,  I  didn't  tell  you.  John  and  Beth  Rory  are  moving 
to  California.    John's  leaving  the  company." 

Her  head  snapped  up.  "John  Rory?  He  is?"  This  was  big 
news!  John  was  Rich's  superior  at  the  plant.  She  realized  he  con- 
sidered himself  next  in  line  for  Rory's  job,  so  she  circled  warily. 
"When  did  you  find  this  out?" 

"I've  known  for  a  while — Just  wasn't  ready  to  talk  about  it,  I 
guess.  A  new  man — name's  Stoddard — is  going  to  take  John's  place 
on  the  first  of  the  month." 

She  yearned  to  go  to  him,  to  hug  him  right,  to  rock  him  gently 
with  her  arms  as  he  sat  there  on  the  kitchen  chair,  but  she  knew  she 
should  avoid  this  for  the  moment.    Everything  fell  into  place. 

Looking  out  the  window,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  new  vistas.  Was 
that  sparkle  the  pond  she  could  see  down  there  through  the  dark  pines 
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across  the  road?  How  wonderful!  And  that  wood  pile  out  back — 
fmitwood  by  the  cord  was  worth  a  fortune!  The  poor  old  tree  had 
been  felled  with  dual  purpose.    Rich  had  needed  it  very  much. 

"Oh? — well  ..."  she  paused.    She  saw  his  eyes  waiting.    "D'you 
think  we  should  have  John  and  Beth  to  dinner  before  they  leave?" 

His   eyes   calmed   and  he  smiled   a   little  as  he  got  up   from   his 
chair  and  slowly  went  around  to  her  side  of  the  table. 

"Sounds  like  a  great  idea,"  he  murmured  with  his  mouth  warm 
against  hers,  and  his  arms  around  her  at  last. 
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PATRICIA  YOUNG 
Tell  me  what  you 

Tell  me  what  you 

think  of  things 

I  say  and  do. 

Tell  me  what  you  like  of 

me 
So  I  can  see  it  too! 


.  .  .  sea  -  change 

Bells  ringing  loudly 

Bells  ringing  loudly, 
Manifestations  of  love;  touching,  touching,  touching  the 
ears  of  all, 

the  minds  of  some,  the  hearts  of  few. 
Somewhere  between  love  and  passion,  sometimes  depending 
on  probable  certainties  and  sometimes  on  certain  probabilities; 
all  beginning  more  or  less  by  accident  .  .  .   When  the 
silence  shrieked     NO! 
in  that  frozen 
maternity  ward! 
Bells  still  ring  loudly  in  the  ears  of  all, 

but  in  their  hearts  they  ring  of  a  worn-out 
yesterday,  a  lost  today,  a  no-color  tomorrow! 
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KATHLEEN  MULLEN 
Sunset 

One  point  of  infinite  us 

Walked  through  march 

On  a  salt  marsh 

To  shelter  in  sand  slopes 

And  felt  the  sun 

Rise 

On  a  distant  point 

Of  infinite  us 
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MARY  JANE  MacDONALD 

Sometimes  .  .  . 

Sometimes  people 

can  catch  on  to  your  soul 

and  give  it  a  gentle  tug 

and  you  may  say 

oh,  who  was  that? 

hut  they  have  gone  their  Way. 

Sometimes  people 

can  take  your  tears 

and  turn  them  into  smiles 

and  you  may  say 

oh,  who  was  that? 

but  they  have  gone  their  way. 

Sometimes  people 

will  look  into  your  hate 

and  find  a  soft,  sad  love 

and  you  may  say 

oh,  who  was  that? 

but  they  have  gone  their  Way  .  . 

sometimes. 
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RICHARD  B.  COLLIER 


A  Little  Love — A  Little  Alka-Seltzer 


It  was  her  voice.  I  hadn't  ever  really  noticed  her  till  she  spoke. 
She  had  raised  her  hand  at  the  meeting — that's  the  outing  club  meet- 
ing at  Ridgeway  College — anyhow,  Jay,  our  president,  asked  if  anyone 
would  be  willing  to  help  with  the  winter  carnival  ball,  and  she  volun- 
teered. So  help  me,  it's  the  first  time  I  noticed  her  all  year;  and  I 
been  going  to  all  the  meetings,  being  veep,  and  she  says  she  has,  too. 
All  year  .  .  . 

So  Jay  asks  her  what  her  name  is  and  what  she'd  like  to  do. 

"Linda  Thomits,"  she  says,  in  such  a  gorgeous  voice  I  stop  fid- 
geting and  look  better. 

What  a  voice,  soft  but  self-confident  and  alive!  Not  at  all  the 
timid,  shy  way  you'd  think  she'd  sound.  I  look  closer,  and  son-of-a- 
gun  .  .  .  she's  not  bad.  And  when  she  talks  some  more,  she  shows 
she's  got  a  head  on  her  shoulders.  She  says  she  draws  a  little  and 
has  some  ideas  for  the  decorations.  Well,  it  turns  out  she  really  has. 
Great!  She  talks  some  more,  and  we  just  know  she  could  make  this 
the  best  dance  ever. 

Being  veep,  I'm  in  charge  of  all  our  committees,  supposed  to  see 
that  they're  coordinated.  With  her  ideas,  we  put  her  in  charge  of 
decorations,  and  I  don't  mind  that  a  bit.  The  more  she  talks  and  the 
more  I  look,  the  more  I  figure  that  it's  going  to  be  easy  to  get  over 
Mary. 

When  the  meeting  breaks  up,  I  work  my  way  through  the  crowd. 
Everyone's  all  excited  about  what  a  great  carnival  it'll  be.  I  start 
talking  to  her,  Linda.  I  tell  her  what  terrific  ideas  she  has  and  how 
it'll  be  a  pleasure  to  be  working  with  her.  She  doesn't  blush  and  get 
all  fidgety  and  coy,  like  the  babes  who  know  they've  got  it  even  though 
most  of  them  don't.  She  just  smiles  and  thanks  me,  saying  something 
about  how  she's  glad  she  can  help  after  all  the  fun  she's  had  from 
the  club  .  .  .  fun  she's  had  .  .  .  where  was  I?  I  must  have  been  out 
to  lunch  to  miss  her. 

Still  she's  a  little  shy.  She  doesn't  talk  too  much,  doesn't  seem 
to  know  many  people  there,  and  isn't  going  out  of  her  way  to  meet 
them.  Not  like  the  sweeties  who  figure  they've  gotta  jump  in  fast  and 
line  up  the  juiciest  looking  guy  they  can  so  they'll  be  sure  of  having 
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someone  to  sleep  with  on  the  weekend  trips.  Everyone's  busy  talking 
to  old  chums,  and  she  and  I  get  to  talking,  getting  broken  in  on  oftener 
than  I  like  by  guys  saying  how  wonderful  a  weekend  it'll  be  and  eyeing 
Linda  at  the  same  time,  and  by  people  telling  Linda  her  ideas  are  great, 
and  by  girls  telling  me  I  should  make  up  with  Mary,  but  hinting  they'd 
be  available  if  I  didn't  .  .  .  being  veep  and  a  good  skier  has  its  advan- 
tages, if  you  call  having  those  roundheeled  emptyheads  chasing  you 
advantages. 

Anyhow,  I  get  sick  of  the  jerks,  and  I'm  not  delighted  that  Mary 
keeps  getting  brought  up,  so  I  say  to  Linda  that  I  got  my  car,  can  I 
give  her  a  lift  and  offer  her  a  Coke  on  the  way?  She  smiles  and  says 
she'd  like  that.  I  take  her  along  while  I  say  good-bye  to  Sam  and 
Paul  and  tell  Jay  that  I'll  take  care  of  the  things  he  asked  me  to,  and 
we're  off. 

We  head  out  to  GeeBee's,  and  I  make  a  bloody  fool  of  myself 
with  the  stupid  things  I  say,  like  how  come  I  never  met  her  before.  But 
she  understands  what  I  mean  and  just  laughs  quietly  and  says  she's 
been  right  there  all  semester.    All  semester! 

We  get  to  talking,  and  I  find  out  a  lot  about  her,  and  without 
her  saying  so,  I  begin  to  see  this  kid's  had  it  rough.  No  feeling  sorry 
for  herself  or  anything,  she  tells  how  her  folks  died;  she's  been  passed 
around  all  her  relatives,  had  to  work  a  year  to  save  money  for  school. 
But  I  talk  more,  as  she  drags  stuff  out  of  me  that  I  never  told  anyone, 
not  even  Mary.  All  this  time  we're  sitting  in  GeeBee's  lot,  never  think- 
ing to  go  inside,  until  finally  it's  1  1  :30 — we  must  have  left  the  meeting 
around  nine — she  remembers  she's  got  to  get  home.  Not  even  time  for 
a  Coke.  I  don't  want  to  go,  but  worse,  I  don't  want  her  to  think  I'm 
a  ghoul,  so  I  agree,  reluctantly.  She  tells  me  she  lives  on  Eaton 
Road — you  know  where  that  is? — I  never  did  either.  She  shows  me 
the  way,  half  a  mile  out  Main,  a  left  on  Whipple,  and  it's  that  dirt 
track  that  goes  off  to  the  left  just  after  the  railroad  tracks.  Walks  it 
both  ways  every  day  .  .  .  what  a  girl! 

We  got  to  her  place,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  good-bye.  I  ask 
her  phone  number  and  discover  she's  got  no  phone.  No  apology,  just 
no  phone.  How  many  people  do  you  know  in  this  day  and  age  that 
haven't  got  a  phone?  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  and  I  don't 
want  to  try  to  kiss  her  and  maybe  scare  her  off,  and  then  she's  getting 
out  of  the  car  anyway,  so  I  jump  out  and  walk  her  to  the  door.  I  say  I 
hope  I'll  see  her  soon,  or  something  corny  like  that,  and  she  quietly  says 
she  hopes  so,  too.  Then  she's  inside,  and  I'm  in  my  crate  heading 
back  to  GeeBee's  to  celebrate. 
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I'm  in  heaven.  I'm  in  hell.  How  am  I  going  to  ask  her  out  if 
she's  got  no  phone?  I'm  not  going  to  just  wait  two  weeks  and  ask  her 
at  the  next  outing  club  meeting.  Well,  I  know  where  she  lives,  so  I 
figure  I'll  have  to  go  to  her  place  in  person  and  ask  her.  To  what? 
It's  gotta  be  something  good,  so  she'll  be  sure  to  go — I'm  still  afraid 
she  might  not  like  me.    What  can  she  see  in  me? 

But  then  I  think  of  how  we  talked,  how  interested  she  was,  and 
how  interesting.  I  think  of  her  big  brown  eyes  and  the  way  her  eye- 
brows talked  to  me.  I  remember  her  figure,  real  and  round  and  hold- 
able.  I  think  how  lovely  her  voice  is,  so  quiet  but  so  assured.  I  think 
about  her  so  much  I  damn  near  run  my  car  into  a  ditch. 

I  worried  myself  and  everyone  I  was  with  for  the  next  two  days 
about  where  I  could  take  her  and  how  I  could  ask  her  ...  I  wasn't 
really  keen  on  just  walking  up  to  her  house,  cold. 

Andy  finally  came  up  with  the  idea  of  where  to  take  her.  She's 
an  artist,  right?  There's  an  exhibit  going  on  Thursday  at  the  student 
center.  Well,  I  don't  know  Picasso  from  pablum,  but  why  not  take 
her  there?  She  can  teach  me  everything  I  need  to  know.  I  get  all  ex- 
cited and  decide  to  ask  her  right  away.  I  dash  home,  grab  a  quick 
shower,  throw  on  some  chinos  and  a  new  sport  shirt,  buff  up  my  shoes, 
and  figure  I'm  as  ready  as  I  can  get.  By  this  time  I'm  pretty  nervous, 
and  the  four  blocks  from  my  place  to  hers  takes  forever.  I  park  the 
car  and  rub  my  sweaty  palms  on  my  pants.  Then  I  head  for  the  door. 
I  push  the  bell,  but  I  don't  hear  anything.  Did  it  ring?  The  house 
looks  old  and  tired.  Maybe  the  bell  doesn't  work.  I  can't  decide 
whether  to  try  it  again,  or  whether  to  knock  on  the  door,  or  whether 
maybe  it  rang.  I  don't  want  them  to  think  I'm  a  clod.  While  I'm 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do,  this  guy  with  a  moustache  comes  to  the 
door — I  think  I've  seen  him  around  school.  I  ask  if  Linda  is  in,  think- 
ing maybe  I've  somehow  got  the  wrong  house,  and  I'm  getting  all  em- 
barrassed and  excited  and  scared. 

He  says,  "Yup.    Come  on  in,"  in  a  grudging  mutter,  and  in  I  go. 

What  a  madhouse!  There  were  kids  on  the  floor  and  kids  on 
the  chairs  and  kids  on  the  couch  and  kids  on  the  table,  and  in  between 
adults  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  including  one  carrying  a  kid  inside 
her.  I  tried  not  to  notice  the  shabbiness,  the  patched  furniture  that 
showed  its  scars  from  between  kids  busy  staring  at  me;  the  worn  floor, 
covered  in  places  with  newspaper,  in  other  spots  with  clothesbaskets, 
books,  and  other  family  flotsam.  I  felt  guilty  about  noticing  the  faults 
and  tried  not  to  show  it.    Everyone  was  staring  at  me.    I  was  on  exhibit. 


sea  -  change 


But  after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  they  started  being  friendly,  a 
couple  of  the  kids  pulling  on  my  pants-leg  saying  "hi",  the  oldest 
woman  apologizing  for  the  room,  dispatching  squads  of  kids  around  to 
relocate  the  mess.  Everyone  bustled  about,  industriously  moving  cloth- 
ing, iron  and  board,  dirty  dishes,  tonic  bottles,  and  two  lazy  cats,  but 
it  didn't  really  seem  like  there  was  much  hope  for  improvement. 

The  pregnant  one  smiled  and  above  the  babble  invited  me  to  sit 
down;  but  I  was  too  nervous,  so  I  just  stood  there  like  the  proverbial 
bump.  Linda  took  forever  coming  out,  while  I  tried  to  act  nonchalant 
talking  to  all  these  strangers.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  these  were  all 
Linda's  relatives,  though  she  hadn't  mentioned  them,  and  reminded  my- 
self that  I  hoped  to  be  a  regular  visitor,  so  I  might  as  well  get  used  to 
them.    That  scared  me  some  more  .  .  .  maybe  they  wouldn't  like  me. 

Linda  came  out  and  saved  me  from  suicide  right  there.  She  was 
even  prettier  than  the  night  I  took  her  home.  She  smiled  and  greeted 
me  with  a  very  friendly  hello.  I  relaxed.  She  was  with  me.  She  told 
me  to  sit  down,  and  she  sat  opposite,  with  the  rest  of  the  outfit  kind 
of  filling  in  the  room  all  around  us.  I  wished  she'd  send  them  off 
somewhere,  but  looking  at  the  small  room  we  were  in,  I  realized  there 
was  probably  nowhere  else  they  could  go.  This  room  was  the  kitchen, 
living  room,  and  dining  room,  judging  by  appearances. 

She  introduced  me  all  around,  to  the  littler  ones  who  were  all 
friendly,  none  of  them  shy.  Then  to  the  older  kids,  the  guys  very 
manly  and  a  little  resentful  at  my  intrusion,  and  the  girls  just  a  little 
awed  and  giggly.  And  finally  to  the  adults.  I  don't  remember  any  of 
the  names  except  Sarah,  Linda's  cousin,  and  apparently  the  head  of 
the  household. 

We  talked  about  the  outing  club  and  what  a  wonderful  winter 
carnival  we'd  have,  and  I  said  how  very  talented  she  was,  and  how 
her  ideas  would  be  the  talk  of  the  campus  and  the  hit  of  the  ball.  She 
smiled  and  turned  the  talk  to  me,  while  I  kept  trying  to  steer  it  to  some- 
thing else;  I  kept  remembering  that  I  had  come  here  to  ask  her  out,  and 
I  had  better  do  that  before  I  chickened  out  entirely.  I  began  working 
up  my  courage,  still  all  the  while  trying  desperately  to  smile  and  con- 
tinue in  the  conversation,  until  finally  there  was  a  long  pause.  I  super- 
casually  asked  Linda  if  she'd  like  to  go  to  the  art  show  Thursday 
afternoon.  All  the  array  of  relatives  was  watching  my  actions  and 
studying  my  behavior. 
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It  was  quiet.  The  clock  growled  with  subdued  foreboding  on 
the  grease  stained  wall.  The  little  blonde  girl  leaning  back  against 
the  coffee  table  choked  a  cough  self-consciously.  I  shifted  uncomfort- 
ably on  the  lumpy  padding  of  the  saggy  chair,  trying  to  recapture 
the  feeling  that  had  drawn  me  there,  fending  the  knowing  smiles  of  the 
gathering  with  my  own  hypocritical  grin. 

And  it  was  quiet.  And  there  I  was.  And  there  she  was.  And 
there  they  were.    I  didn't  even  hear  her  the  first  time  she  answered. 


.   .   .  sta  -  change 
Mnemosyne 

Think 

Of  the  Wind 

That  crooned  peace  to  us 

In  the  wood; 

Recall 

The  madcap  squirrels. 

Their  burlesque  joy, 

The  mountain  streams,  all  white  and  green, 

Free  in  their  restraints. 

Tranquil  madness  We  shared  th( 

Now  I  share  again. 
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JEFFREY  MILLER 

the  cape  cod  tax  revolt 


.  .  .  the  people  of  provincetown 
(a  northern  country  on  the  cape 
cod  peninsula)  became  quite 
irate  over  the  rather  stiff 
faxes  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
distant  land  of  grope  and  gathering 
their  courage  in  salt-cured 
fisherman's  hands  they  refused 
to  pay  which  naturally  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  grope 
because  as  any  fool  knows  if 
provincetown  is  allowed  to  revolt 
then  it  follows  to  order  that  in 
this  ordered  checkerboard  world 
chatham  will  fall  next  and  then 
osterville  and  then  australia 
and  then  dallas  itself  for  this 
is  the  plain  and  simple  checker- 
board theory  as  any  plain  and  simple 
checker  player  knows  and  this  is 
not  funny  no  not  funny  at  all  and 
it  is  time  said  the  king  of  grope 
it  is  time  to  teach  those  barbarians 
from  the  north  a  lesson: 

and 

the  bombs  rain 

leaden 

upon  a  once  white  beach 

fish  and  the  boy 

lie 

wide-eyed  dead  .  .  . 

bloody  sand, 
mothers'  screams  seem 
whispers, 
eaten  by  silver  birds  .  .  . 

the  beach  is  on  fire. 


.  .   .  sea  -  change 


onct 


the  young  girl 

curled  footprints  in  sand 


her  barefoot  days 

have  gone  villaging 

her  lover  is  dead, 

his 

sun-caked  mouth 

dust  blood  dry. 


whore, 

father's 

boat  is  drowning — the  nets  are  empty. 

shall 

you  eat 

your  dog 

tonight? 

above:    sheet  metal  skies  .  .  . 

tails  of  fire 
and 

from  silver  birds 
of  grope — 

bombs 

rain 
on. 
old  fisherman 
wipes  his  eyes — 

the  cape  cod  tax  revolt 
has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
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attic  dream 


i  climb  to  lonesome 

attic  smells, 

sunlight  sneaks 

through  attic  cracks, 

abandoned 

chests  await  my  hand. 

attic  dreams 

blow  away  the  dust. 

flannel  dress  old 

lady  left, 

your  Wrinkled  years 

were  filled  with  laughs 

and  attic 

dreams  creak  a  song 

of  tea  party 

days 

you  had  sung. 

woolen  coat 

from  winter  walks, 

pockets  of  poems 

on  winston  packs  .  .  .  frozen  verse 


and  attic  air 
is  somehow  cold. 


from  different  days 


faded  pictures 
of  sometimes  michele, 
springtime  girl  with  summer  skin, 
seabeach  Walks  and 
hand-strung  pearls  .  .  . 
salted  kisses 
august  sun 
September  rain, 

michele  is  gone  .  .  .  dusk  crawls  softly 
up  the  stairs — 

attic  dust  dreams 
ignore  the  moon. 


.  .   .  sea  -  change 
CHET  FARRELL  JR. 
The  Soldiers 


She  was  excited  as  only  a  six  year  old  can  be  when  the  soldier 
gave  her  the  piece  of  candy.  The  tall  soldier  tousled  her  hair  and 
smiled  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  helmet.  The  two  of  them  looked 
each  other  in  the  eyes  until  she  burst  out  laughing  at  the  funny  face 
he  made.  Then  the  tall  one  squatted  down  in  front  of  her,  laughing 
as  he  pulled  another  piece  of  candy  out  of  his  jacket.  Another  quick 
pat  on  her  head,  and  he  rose  and  walked  to  the  group  of  soldiers  by 
the  hut.  She  skipped  over  and  held  one  of  his  fingers  as  he  stood  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle  of  men. 

They  were  leaving  now  and  the  tall  one  with  them.  She  followed 
him  until  he  disappeared  among  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 
When  she  got  back  to  the  house,  father  was  telling  her  brother  not  to 
play  far  from  the  yard.  She  ran  after  her  father,  yelling  questions  as 
she  followed  him  out  to  the  fields.  Receiving  no  answer  except  for  a 
scolding  to  be  quiet,  she  turned  to  go  back  to  play  with  her  brother. 

The  rocket  shrieked  into  the  earth,  ripping  apart  vegetation  and 
flesh.  High  above,  the  gloved  hand  of  the  pilot  directed  the  aircraft 
back  towards  the  base.  The  recent  letter  in  his  breast  pocket  brought 
a  faint  smile  to  his  face. 
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ROBERT  S.  SPENCER 
Evolution 


The  black  moon 

Shone  in  Stygian  radiance 

Upon  the  teeming  plain. 

And  the  plain  teemed  no  more. 

The  ice-blue  sun 

Sent  icicles  of  heat 

To  the  verdant  desert. 

And  the  desert  washed  away. 

The  glaring  stars 

Burned  the  seas 

With  their  fixed  eyes. 

And  the  seas  turned  to  ashes. 


.    .   .   sea  -  change 
R.  M.  EDWARDS 
questions 


you  ask  me  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  humane 
all  these  words  seem  sound  to  me 
love  thy  felloic  man  you  say 
yet  thousands  die  each  day 

no  man  is  ever  only  brother 
he's  black  or  yellow,  christian,  jew 
is  love  so  hard  to  understand 
or  given  to  so  feic 

each  day  the  questions  multiply 
no  answers  seem  complete 
ill  ask  one  more,  if  i  may 
is  living  obsolete 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  plus  five 

drawn  are  the  curtains  of  winter 

open  is  the  door  of  spring 

plants  and  plastics  are  apparent 

to  eye 

inhibitions  inside  flowered  fossils 

flow  freely  from  eyes,  ears,  throat,  and  mouth 

as  if  the  casting  case  smashed 

with  the  singing  of  birds 

giant  icebergs  melt  away 

exposing  all  their  virginity 

sucking  lips  explore  new  terrain  unfamiliarly 

hoping  to  reach  new  peaks  of  ecstasy 

crusted  cracks  receive  new  breath 

from  jabbing  spears  of  life,  love,  liberty 

freedom  comes  naturally  to  loving  limbs 

and  people  of  purpose  are  united 

spring  is  every  day 


.   .   .  sea  -  change 

LOUISE  VIERA 

With  Love  They  Pushed 

With  love  they  pushed 

Us  near  the  brink  of  knowledge 

And  standing  so  close 

To  that  glittering  tree 

We  could  have  stuffed 

Our  pockets  and  our  hats 

With  golden  nuggets 

Yet  we  fought  and  tore 

At  their  coats,  turning 

To  flee  from  the  edge  of  knowing 

Backward  into  the  darkness 

Where  the  borders  of  truth  begin 

We  ran  and  stumbled 

Gasping  and  tiring 

Some  of  us  dying 

And  with  fear 

They  pursued  us 

To  the  bend  before  the  border 

Where  the  truth  is  more  than  reality 

There  they  stood  disbelieving 

Watching  their  breathless  children 

Seeking  darkness  in  the  sun. 
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/  Have  Asked  The  Sun  God  For  Warmth 


I  have  asked  the  sun  god  for  warmth 
And  he  has  sent  me  a  fragile  ray 
But  I  am  not  appeased  with  sparks 
As  the  thought  of  fire 
Raged  upon  my  mind 

And  in  my  anger 

I  have  stretched  his  gift 

Until  it  broke  in  yellow  fragments 

Upon  my  hand 

Now  it  is  useless  as  a  man's  spirit 

When  too  long  tortured 


I  have  not  abandoned  my  quest 
Though  my  sun  has  died 
Soon  I  will  become  conditioned 
To  the  morning  frosts. 


.  .  .  sea  -  change 
JAMES  BRANCH 
Do  Unto  Others 


Peter  is  settirT  on  the  oak  stump  out  behind  the  woodshed  cleanin* 
that  damn  gun  of  his.  He's  got  it  so  shined  up  that  it  glitters  in  the 
light  like  a  sunfish.  When  he  works  the  bolt  it  sounds  like  a  clap  o' 
thunder  in  a  rain  storm.  I  told  him  he  could  borrow  my  Winchester 
if  he  wanted,  but  he  said  no,  he  didn't  want  to  shoot  Hangnail  with 
somebody  else's  gun.  Now  that's  bad  'nuff,  but  when  he  tells  me  that 
he's  gotta  get  a  bran'  new  Springfield  '03  and  that  the  only  bullet  ever 
fired  from  it  would  be  the  one  that  kills  Hangnail.  Now  I  told  him 
that  you  can't  go  hunting  any  grizzly  with  a  gun  you  ain't  never  shot 
'afore.  But  he  don't  listen.  He  got  this  crazy  idea  that  he  gotta  kill 
that  bear.  I  wish  he'd  taken  my  Winchester — then  I  wouldn't  a'  had 
to  go  with  him. 

"Mornin'  Peter,"  I  says. 

"Where  ya'  bin?" 

Now  ain't  that  funny?    He  don't  say  hello  or  nothin'. 

"Well,  I  hada  chop  some  wood  an'  look  for  some  extra  shells. 
You  got  any  extra?" 

"Nope." 

"How  many  ya  got?" 

"One." 

"One?  You  crazy?  You  gonna  hunt  that  bear  with  a  gun  you 
ain't  never  even  shot  an'  you  only  got  one  shell?" 

"That's  all  I'm  gonna  need,"  he  says;  "I  ain't  gonna  kill  him 
but  once." 

Peter's  brave,  all  right.  He  can  whup  any  two  men  in  the  set- 
tlement, but  he  can't  hit  nothin'  with  a  rifle. 

"Peter,  what  you  wanna  kill  that  grizzly  for?  He  must  be  30 
years  old  an'  he  don't  do  nothin'  'cept  kill  a  few  chickens  now  an'  then. 
He'd  a  died  in  that  big  snow  last  winter,  but  he  was  too  tough  or 
stupid  or  somethin'  to  know  when  he  shoulda  been  dead." 
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"Ten  years  ago,"  he  tells  me,  "nobody 'd  go  out  of  the  settlement 
alone  'cause  they  thought  Hangnail  would  ketch  'em  'bout  the  neck  an* 
tear  their  heads  off.  He  could  kill  horses  an'  steers  with  one  wallop  o' 
them  paws  o'  his." 

"Yea,  but  that  was  years  ago.  He  ain't  done  nothin'  since  then. 
Ain't  nobody  'fraid  no  more.  He  ain't  nothin*,  can't  even  growl  no 
more.    His  throat  was  all  froze  up  las'  winter." 

"When  he  was  younger,  he  use'  to  bellow  so  loud  that  the  whole 
valley  would  shake." 

"Let's  jes'  leave  him  be,"  I  says.  "He'll  never  live  through  the 
first  snow." 

I  says  this  hopin*  Peter'll  forget  this  fool  idea.  I  don't  wanna 
go  after  that  bear.  He  may  be  old,  but  he's  still  big  an'  mean,  an' 
we  could  get  killed  or  lost  or  somethin'. 

Peter  stands  up  an'  looks  at  me  kinda  funny  like. 

"C'mon,   Ross." 

He  carries  that  big  '03  cradled  in  his  arms  like  it  was  a  baby  or 
somethin'.  He  breaks  trail  an'  heads  for  the  high  country.  He's  movin' 
fast  an'  afore  long  I'm  huffin'  an'  puffin',  tryin'  to  keep  up  with  'im. 
An'  he's  goin'  along,  slamin'  them  big  feet  down,  makin'  all  sorts  o' 
racket.  Now  when  ya  hunt,  ya  gotta  be  quiet;  ya  gotta  move  easy. 
If  ya  don't,  ya  scare  the  timid  game,  an'  the  mean  ones  start  huntin' 
you.    Peter  oughta  know  this. 

"Peter,"  I  says,  "If  you  don't  slow  down  an'  keep  quiet,  that 
critter  gonna  be  waitin*  for  us,  an'  we  gonna  walk  right  inta  him." 

"Yea,   I  know." 

I  get  scared  even  more  now.  Peter's  talkin'  like  a  crazy  man. 
We  both  gonna  get  killed;  I  know  it.  That  grizzly  gonna  come  around 
a  corner  an'  them  big  paws  gonna  get  holda  us,  an'  he  gonna  squeeze 
us  'till  our  guts  come  outa  our  mouths  an'  our  eyeballs  pops  outa  our 
heads.  We  gonna  die  right  here  on  this  cold  mountain  an'  ain't  nobody 
gonna  find  us  till  there  ain't  nothin'  left  but  bleached-out  bones. 

"Peter,  let's  get  headin'   back." 

We  bin  walkin'  all  mornin'  by  this  time.  My  heart's  beatin'  like 
hell,  an'  my  mouth  feels  like  sand.  My  feet  is  like  stones,  an'  my 
hands  is  all  numb  an'  sweaty.  We  come  a  long  way  already,  an'  if 
we  don't  head  back  right  soon,  we'll  have  to  stay  the  night  up  here. 


sea  -  change 


My  stomach  gets  riled  up  when  I  think  of  us  sleepin'  up  here  without 
no  fire  an'  with  the  snakes  an'  bugs  crawlin'  over  us. 

"Peter  .  .  ." 

He  turns  around  an'  grabs  me  by  the  collar.  He  pulls  me  real 
close  to  him. 

"You  shut  ya  mouth.  I  come  up  here  to  kill  Hangnail,  an'  I'm 
gonna  do  it.  I  ain't  leavin'  this  mountain  till  that  bear  is  dead.  You 
don't  hafta  come  along.  Go  on  back  if  you've  a  mind  to.  I  don't 
need  ya  up  here." 

Back  down  the  mountain  alone!  Somethin'  would  get  me,  I  know. 
There'll  be  a  big  cat  leap  on  me  from  a  rock,  or  a  snake  would  get 
my  ankle. 

"No,  Peter,  we're  friends.  I'll  go  on  with  you.  You  might  miss. 
You  ain't  got  but  the  one  shell.    If  you  miss  I'll  .  .  ." 

"I  ain't  gonna  miss!"  he  shouts  at  me.  Then  he  calms  down  a 
bit  an'  lets  go  my  collar.  He  takes  a  step  back  an'  looks  at  me  funny 
again.    "But  if  I  do  .  .  ." 

Then  he  stops  like  he's  tryin'  to  say  somethin',  but  he  don't  know 
how. 

"I'll  get  'im,"  I  says. 

"No!"  he  shouts  at  me.  "If  I  miss,  you  don't  do  nothin'.  You 
shoot  at  Hangnail  an'  I'll  beat  you  to  death." 

It  seems  like  everything  on  the  mountain  is  out  to  get  me.  If  the 
bear  don't  crush  me,  Peter  gonna  kill  me.  He  can  do  it,  too.  He's 
the  toughest  man  in  the  whole  valley.  Ain't  no  man  alive  Peter  can't 
whip.  He's  young  an'  he's  strong  an'  people's  afraid  of  'im.  When 
he  talks  they  listen,  an'  ain't  no  man  that  knows  'im  gonna  cross  'im. 
When  he  walks  around,  people  step  out  of  his  way.  They  know  he's 
the  best.  When  he  gets  drunked  up  and  hollers,  everybody  in  the  valley 
can  hear  'im.  He's  proud,  too.  If  somethin'  ever  happened  an'  Peter 
wasn't  the  best  no  more,  I  swear  he'd  die  of  shame. 

We  come  around  a  corner,  an*  there's  Hangnail  waitin'  for  us. 
Somethin'  happens  to  my  guts,  an*  I  feel  the  front  of  my  britches 
gettin'  damp  an'  cold.  Hangnail  stands  up  on  his  back  legs,  an'  he's 
so  big  an'  powerful  he  blocks  out  half  the  sky.  He  opens  his  mouth 
wide  an*  no  sound  comes  out  *cept  kind  of  a  hiss,  but  I  can  see  he  got 
teeth  bigger  than  a  huntin'  knife.    I  wanna  run,  but  I  can't.    It  feels 
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like  the  grass  has  reached  up  an'  caught  hold  of  my  shoes.  Peter,  real 
slow  like,  lifts  up  that  big  '03  in  his  arms  an'  sights  down  the  barrel. 
Hangnail's  almost  on  top  of  us  now.  All  we  can  see  is  a  giant  wall 
of  brown  an'  gray  fur.  I  hear  a  sound  that  I  think  is  thunder,  an'  I 
see  Hangnail  stagger  back  an'  fall.  God  musta  seen  us  down  here  an* 
sent  a  angel  with  a  bolt  o'  lightnin'  to  save  us.  I  fall  on  my  knees  an' 
start  sayin'  every  prayer  I  ever  knew,  tryin'  to  thank  Him  for  savin'  me. 

"It's  done.    He's  dead  now." 

I  hear  Peter  talkin',  but  it  ain't  like  he's  talkin*  to  me.  He  sounds 
like  the  preacher  when  he  says  some  fancy  words  at  a  buryin' — not 
talkin'  to  nobody  special,  jes'  sayin'  some  words  that  suppose  to  be 
holy. 

"He  shoulda  died  a  long  time  ago.  Wasn't  right  for  him  to  go 
on  livin'  like  that.    He  was  old  an'  couldn't  even  growl  no  more." 

Peter  keeps  on  talkin*  those  words.  I  look  up,  an'  I  don't  believe 
what  I  see.  Peter's  cryin'.  Great  big  tears  is  rollin'  down  his  cheek, 
an'  he's  cryin'  like  a  baby. 


.  .  .  sea-  change 

CHARLES  WARREN  TUCKER 

Harbinger  Frost 

Along  upswept  paths 
of  a  winter  wood 
the  graybeard  maunders — 

leaves  arise,  furl  before  him  .  .  . 
behind,  iced,  unturned,  they  sleep. 
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Winter 


The  windowpane s  a  silver-scape 
of  raceme,  fern,  and  rush, 

with  the  music  of  a  winter  litany- 
iced  oaken  sprags  tapping. 


.   .   .  sea  -  change 

The  Sot 

Vespers  long  since  tolled, 

and  pealed  him  to  the  bone. 
And  the  boisterous  wind  whetted 

on  the  corner  brick 
razors  down 

the  narrow  street. 
He  slips  past  aslant, 

shafts  of  light, 
and  lets  the  secrets  whisper, 
gathering  up  old  dreams. 

Then  turning  into  his  sooted  court, 

he  asks  how  long  the  night  can  last  .  .  . 
while  thoughts  scatter  like  broken  glass. 
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Witan's  recluse 


Sits  the  hoary  ancient 

buff  and  gray  beneath  the  lamp  shine- 
wafts  of  Syrian  latakia  arise  and  coil 
into  a  rich  transparent  presence. 
A  wizened  hand  moves  as  if  to  part 

the  dust 
from  yesterday's  corpse — 

and  forget-me-not  lovers 
both  step  rhyming  into  summer  sky. 
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